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CLEVELAND MUSEUM OF ART 

STELA OF A HIGH-PRIEST OF MEMPHIS 

CAROLINE RANSOM WILLIAMS 

Among the objects in the Egyptian collection the stela No. 
201.14, which was obtained in 1913, but has only recently been 
placed on exhibition, ranks next to the lintel of Queen Amen- 
ardis in historical interest, since it is inscribed with the name 
of a High-priest of Memphis, Shedes-nefertem, who held office 
in the early part of the XXIId Dynasty, in the tenth century 
before Christ. 1 

The high-priest himself is probably represented in the figure 
on the extreme right of the middle register doing homage before 
Ptah, the chief god of Memphis, whom the Greeks identified 
with Hephaistos, as he was the artificer among the Egyptian 
gods. The first of the inscribed horizontal lines beseeches "Ptah, 
Lord of Truth, King of the Gods, Great in Power, Yoh (the 
Moon-god, Thoth), Maat, Daughter of Re, and Sekhmet, 
beloved of Ptah," all to grant "life, prosperity, health .... to 
the Great Chief of Artificers, the Sem-priest, Shedes-nefertem." 

The name of the high-priest not only fixes the date of the 
stela, but confirms the impression made by the selection of 
divinities invoked that it is Memphite rather than Theban. 
In harmony with this conclusion is the fact that it was bought 
in Cairo, not Luxor. The high-priesthood of Memphis was one 
of the most powerful sacerdotal offices in the realm, and its 
incumbents were always men of distinction, sometimes indeed 
of royal blood. A son of Ramses II once held the office and again 
in the XXth Dynasty, a son of Ramses III; there is reason to 
believe that the XVIIIth Dynasty king, Thutmose IV, while 
still a prince, also was High-priest of Memphis. It does not 
appear from the inscriptions whether the priests of lower rank 
represented in the bottom register are of Shedes-nefertem 's 
family. The foremost, who is burning incense before the goddess 
Mut, is named Hori. The name of the second, who has his 
hands raised in reverence to the divinity, is not clear, but he 
was "begotten of the Wab-priest of Ptah, Psherimut," whose 
father was Senkhrenf, and grandfather another "/F#£-priest of 
Ptah, Yufonkh." The horizontal inscribed line at the bottom of 
the stela is identical with the one above, except that the benefits 
are requested in favor of this son of Psherimut. 

1 See Lieblein, Dictionnaire de noms hi'eroglyphiques, Nos. 1027 and 2269. 
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In content the stela illustrates the poetical conceptions often 
discernible in Egyptian religious ideas. The noisy chattering 
of the apes at dawn the Egyptians interpreted as homage to the 
Sun-god who was just appearing above the eastern hills; thus 
in the uppermost register of this stela we see the sun's disk and 
on each side a baboon with arms raised in adoration, while the 
accompanying text is a short hymn to the Sun. The central 
figure of the main register is the young Sun-god represented as 
a child seated on a lotus flower. There were many myths to 
account for the origin of the gods; one of the most attractive is 
that alluded to in this figure; before there was any life, there 
appeared, so it was thought, on the primeval waters a lotus 
flower and within the flower Was the Sun-god, Re, as a child; he 
it was who became the creator of other gods. He is attended in 
this relief by two figures of the goddess of Truth or Right- 
eousness, Maat, interesting as one of the few abstract ideas 
which the Egyptians personified and gave a place among their 
divinities; she attained to much more prominence than the 
similar personifications of Taste and Understanding. Here 
each figure extends her wings in protection toward the young 
god and bears in her hands the gift of life symbolized by the 
hieroglyph for "life." At the extreme left the lioness-headed 
goddess is designated as Sekhmet, who was the consort of Ptah 
represented on the right. These two with their child Nefertem 
formed the Memphite triad; thus Hori of the bottom register 
was a priest of Nefertem as well as of Ptah and our high-priest's 
name is compounded with that of the god Nefertem. The legend 
in front of Sekhmet's skirt is the wish uttered by her: "May he 
grant thee life, prosperity, health, an advanced term of life 
possessing strength." "Thee" refers probably to the high-priest, 
Shedes-nefertem, and "he" presumably to the nearest male 
divinity, the young Sun-god. The three goddesses in the bottom 
register are Bast, Sekhmet, and Mut, who at this time were 
often assimilated to one another. The quality of the relief is 
quite charming. Two technical processes are exemplified, low 
relief in the principal register and sunken relief in the other two. 
The eye of the young Sun-god was inlaid in some other material, 
but has dropped out. There are considerable remains of gold- 
leaf on the sun's disk in the uppermost register and on the Sun- 
god's body and of red color on the bodies of the apes and male 
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figures as well as on a few hieroglyphs. Of course all the sculp- 
tured figures and hieroglyphs were colored originally. An 
erasure in the lower left-hand corner was not quite completed, 
and we see a priestess' figure on top of the partially expurgated 
figure of a man. There is a marked, although not rigid, sym- 
metry in the composition; note the bottom register where the 
one devotee before two goddesses on the left is balanced on the 
right by two devotees before one goddess. 

In its size (height 34^ inches; width 31J inches), number of 
figures, excellence of composition and workmanship, and espe- 
cially in the interest attaching to the main personage among the 
devotees, this stela is one of more than ordinary value. 

PRIVATE VIEW FOR MEMBERS 
The winter season opened formally on the evening of October 
fourth with a private view to members of the exhibition of 
tapestries prepared under the direction of George Leland Hun- 
ter, of New York. Mr. Hunter gave in the auditorium a short 
illustrated talk, followed by a view of the tapestries, which 
Mr. Hunter described • informally in a gallery promenade. 

MEMBERSHIP 

Sixty-six Annual Members have been elected since the publi- 
cation of the last list. The membership stands as follows : 

Benefactors 6 

Honorary Fellows 19 

Fellows in Perpetuity 4 

Fellows for Life 18 

Fellows 96 

Life Members 459 

Sustaining Members 19 

Annual Members 2040 2661 



ALBERT ELLIS 

It is with regret that we record the death of Albert A. Ellis, who 
has served the Museum faithfully and efficiently for several 
years as Membership Solicitor. Before coming to this Museum 
Mr. Ellis had been engaged in similar work at The Art Institute 
of Chicago. He had developed unusual ability in this field, in 
which he had specialized for many years. He will be missed by 
members and the Museum staff" alike for his unfailing courtesy 
and cheerfulness. 
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